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do either with or without it. As Hercules is Hercules, even 
when clad in rags, so religion has always made itself felt and 
recognized even under the most adverse circumstances. In 
the darkest theological night it has, in St. Francis Assisi, 
Thomas a Kempis and others, inspired beautiful lives. Theo- 
logical dogma would have kept Europe in perpetual night, but 
it was saved by religion. The love of the highest will always 
lead man to something higher than he has yet attained — to 
something at least that is good, beautiful and true. 

"Nothing is indispensable perhaps or even necessary ; and it 
may well be that if the joy of doing good for the sake of good 
were taken away from the soul, it would find other purer joys; 
but in the meantime it is the most beautiful joy we know; there- 
fore let us respect it." 33 

O. A. Shrubsole. 

Reading, England. 



SOME FACTS OF THE PRACTICAL LIFE AND 
THEIR SATISFACTION. 

We distinguish two activities in our lives, the intellectual 
and the practical. In the former we seek the connection of 
facts according to law ; in the latter we seek to realize ideals : 
the aim of the one is knowledge; the aim of the other is 
righteousness. In each of these activities we are successful 
only in part. There are contradictions in the intellectual realm, 
disappointments in the practical one, and no hope in either for 
any immediate change. But the failure in the practical world 
has disturbed man far more than his ignorance. Historically 
speaking, in the estimation of man to do seems to be more 
important than to know. From the very beginning he has 
been assured of his ignorance in the midst of an intelligible 
world, but his records show him bearing that ignorance and 
the pains and untimely deaths resulting therefrom with forti- 
tude and equanimity compared with his anxiety over what seems 
to have been for him a more serious business — the attainment 
of righteousness — or, as he has been pleased to term it, his 

33 Maeterlinck, "Wisdom and Destiny." 
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salvation. He has put forth no knowledge by faith to satisfy 
him for his inevitable lack of knowledge, but in the earliest 
records of Jew and Brahmin we find glimpses of a righteousness 
by faith; and now for nearly a thousand years in this Western 
world, which seeks its ideal through effort, it has been a source 
of satisfaction for men and has gone unquestioned as a great 
religious doctrine having its basis in revelation. Has it a 
basis in the practical life, and what is the satisfaction in it 
in terms of that life? 

I. 

We seek to do well and we fail; these are the outstanding 
facts in the life of man. The end he aims at may differ and 
does differ to such an extent that we find the stigma of vice 
in certain countries upon actions which in others are deemed 
the highest virtues; but this variation of aim is, after all, 
superficial compared with the fact that wherever we find man 
we find that he has an aim : we find, indeed, the thought 
of duty owed to himself, his fellow and his God. So, too, 
the fact that in his own experience the rules he makes have 
no congruity is superficial to the fact that there is no period 
of his life when he is not called upon to fashion his actions 
by a rule that makes for something better. From the moment 
he is aware of himself he grants imperfection; acknowledges, 
too, a command, peremptory but reasonable, to be done with 
it; and with this command there is in every man a level of 
dishonor below which he would not fall, and an ideal of virtue 
toward which he strives. 

But he fails in both directions. In spite of his efforts, down 
below the level he goes at times and the face of the sun is a 
frown for him ; he shrinks from the look of a little child. Or 
if he be one for whom the mere holding of his place in the 
moral world is no longer the problem, one whose aim is to 
incorporate some of his ideal, to him as to that other there 
comes a great disappointment. With high purpose he begins 
the work which leads to the perfect way, but ere long the star- 
ing fact confronts him that he is doomed to relative failure; 
he never reaches perfection, nor can he. Not that he never 
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achieves success. He does; but these partial achievements, 
while at first they seemed to hasten the coming of his aim 
and to give him a right to be termed at least a follower, seem 
rather with the days but to intensify the brightness of his 
ideal, magnify his own imperfections, and list him first of 
offenders against the law of his life. 

This is not encouraging. To be born into the far country 
is bad enough, but to be doomed to failure, when in obedience 
to an unconditional law he seeks the home that seems just 
beyond, is enough to paralyze the efforts of the most heroic. 
Still that way, spite of its disappointments, lies man's satis- 
faction. History and insight tell him this. Reason about 
it as he may, call himself a fool to fight a losing battle, or 
console himself with the thought of a day when he shall be 
done with it, he yet turns again eagerly, and has always so 
turned, to this digging business where his heart is, and in 
reality hates the coming of the years that menace his activity. 

II. 

This ceaseless attempt and no less ceaseless failure have 
puzzled mankind, and since the beginning have given to him 
his most vital and most absorbing problem : How can his salva- 
tion be accomplished? How overtake the Higher? How be 
rid of his imperfections ? In the attempt to solve it, humanity 
(for wherever found, man is confronted with the difficulty) 
is now divided by two diametrically opposed practices, that 
of the Oriental world and that of the Western. When the 
Oriental world awoke to the necessity for reconciliation be- 
tween its own idea of moral rectitude and its own crookedness, 
it strove first to effect this through an expression of the de- 
sires, but later decided that the desires of man, being always 
accompanied with the pain of non-fulfilment, ought to be re- 
pressed. This they set themselves to do, and that way salva- 
tion lies for them to this day. 

In this manner they of the Orient look at the problem. 
Although the West is near enough them now to know they are 
not altogether different in kind from .us, to believe that even 
they may, with their longer experience in living, have much to 
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tell us ; still that nearer view but confirms the fact that nega- 
tion is the principle of their ethical life, a principle which, in 
the face of the facts of that life, is not an approach to the 
solution of the problem there, but an inconsistent attempt to 
be rid of it ; the will to repress the desires being itself a desire. 
Moreover, the attempt has resulted not in a riddance but a 
shift. And in the new problem which now confronts and has 
for so long confronted the Oriental, he has to admit failure. 
He cannot rid himself of desire. He tries, has tried for thou- 
sands of years; but his records show him admitting a failure 
and trying to satisfy himself therefor. The result, then, in 
the Oriental world is not a solution of the real problem, but 
the substitution for it of another, which, though related to the 
facts of the practical life, 1 and interesting as serious and ear- 
nest effort to find satisfaction therein, is not the real prob- 
lem at all ; so far as that is concerned he gives it up. 

The Western world, unlike the Eastern, has always clung 
to the belief that its salvation lies in an expression of desires. 
Its civilization is the outcome of a union of two earlier civiliza- 
tions, Hebraistic and the Graeco-Roman, each of which met 
and grappled with the facts of the practical life stated above. 
In one way their efforts at solution were total failures; in 
another one of these streams contains glimpses of the solu- 
tion or satisfaction which later it formulated more definitely 
and handed on to the Western world that to-day considers it 
the true one, viz. : the Perfection by Faith. Let us consider 
each of these earlier streams. 

In the Greek world the earliest records show an ideal of right 
in the minds of men and an effort to attain it. True, the ideal 
was crude. In it justice, humanity and gratitude went hand 

1 It is interesting to note How the Oriental satisfies himself for his 
failure to repress desire. In the Upanishads of the Orient, poems which 
address themselves to just this problem of how a man is successfully to 
repress his desires — the problem of salvation for him — we are told that 
though his salvation consists of a reunion with the Divine Atmen, or Soul 
of the World, a union which ostensibly means a cessation of all activities, 
the man is still a prey to desires: he still acts. But these acts are not 
those of himself now ; that self, linked with the Divine, is perfect, and 
these straggling sins, the result of old habits, are not counted against him. 
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in hand with gross immoralities. Moreover, an age wherein 
man believed himself the sport and plaything of the gods could 
not contain much serious moral effort. But ideal and effort 
were there, nevertheless, and gradually the one became more 
refined and the other more serious. Out of the imaginative 
mass of mythology, the best passed into poetry, religion and 
art, expressing the fact that man ought to devote himself to 
duty, to achievement of righteousness; and this fact, Plato, 
critic of mythology, poetry and philosophy, sums up by say- 
ing that "man ought to become like God as far as this is 
possible: and to become like Him is to become holy, just and 
wise." Of this effort before Plato we must record failure, 
if the serious and earnest effort after him, as expressed in 
Stoicism, Epicureanism and Neo-Platonism, be any criterion. 
For these failed. The Stoics and Epicureans strove to bring 
themselves up to God by acts of wisdom. To know that satis- 
faction consisted in virtue and that the senses contributed not 
toward this; to have as the Stoics a contempt and as the 
Epicureans a control of these : this was their aim. They failed. 
After long years of effort we find their failure acknowledged 
in Seneca : he could not become a wise man himself ; he 
despaired of ever finding one in the world. After them the 
Neo-Platonics — a school which flourished in the first and sec- 
ond centuries of our era — had a different conception of the 
relation of the Deity to the world. While the Stoics and 
Epicureans conceived God permeating the world, the Platonists 
were firmly convinced that He was irrevocably separated from 
it. Hence, their effort to approach differed from the Stoics. 
They could not bring themselves up to God; they hit upon 
the plan of bringing God down to them by a vague theory 
of angelic emanations forming, as it were, a kind of ladder 
whose rungs became gradually less perfect as it approached 
the world. This was the final theory in the Greek world as 
to the way in which man could attain his ideal. Like the 
others, it failed. Assuming as they did the externality of the 
Divine, no ladder could ever reach striving man; he held out 
his hands for Deity in vain. 

The Jew in the very beginning of his history had raised 
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the question of the Perfect One. Their leaders, by direct 
communication with the Divine, received His commands, for- 
mulated them and resolutely sought to realize them in the 
life of the nation. "And it shall be righteousness unto us if 
we observe to do all this commandment before the Lord our 
God, as he hath commanded us." Whatever failure was in 
store for him, however strongly he might feel his inadequacy 
to keep the law or his inability to reach the Perfect through 
a strict observance of it, the Jew (like the Greek), in contra- 
distinction to the Oriental, believed that his salvation lay in 
expressing himself through effort. He accepted the fact of 
his practical life that he ought to strive. 

And so he did, with the great failure as a result which is 
known to history by the name Pharisee. In obedience to the 
Divine command, the Jew set himself to observe the law with 
a zealous conformity, which his leaders strove to show ought 
to be the outcome of a spirit of reverence and love. Later, 
the great temptations to which the people were subjected, both 
from within and without, forced the leaders to put the law 
in a book and centralize the worship, and these changes led 
gradually to a conformity which grew less and less intelligent. 
The loss of nationality in 586 B. C. seemed but to intensify 
the zeal of this people to preserve for the world the law and 
the religion for which it stood. Though the Judean state was 
gone, the policy of Ezra-Nehemiah, under the influence of the 
writings of one known now in their history as the Deutero- 
Isaiah, changed that Judean state into a church, its people into 
a religious congregation bent on preserving and keeping the 
law. Isolation and observance were the keynotes of that policy 
based ultimately on the great necessity placed upon mankind to 
seek the Perfect, and one great outcome of it was the Pharisee 
of our era, dead to the spirit of the law, zealous in preserv- 
ing all its forms and incorporating new details, and above all 
with showy punctiliousness and merciless arrogance striving 
to keep both new and old. He failed. As the laws represent- 
ing perfection incorporated increased in bulk, so did the neces- 
sity for further revelation. Arrogant and gnat-straining, the 
Pharisee, product of a youthful view of a universal human 
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problem, became the object of Christ's severest denunciation, 
the synonym for dead conformity, and a standing example of 
the impossibility of attaining the perfect by way merely of 
the law. 

But there were in that Hebrew world suggestions of another 
way of salvation. It is written in one of their books that 
Abraham "believed in the Lord and he counted it to him for 
righteousness." This is the earliest glimpse among the Jews 
of that satisfaction for the moral life which later became so 
universal in the Western world, but it does not seem to have 
been prominent in their thought up to New Testament times. 
The supposition that one could overtake his ideal by doing 
had to be worked out on the boards of time to its logical 
absurdity in the Pharisee, before Man, with the honesty 
of himself, turned to another way. Here and there, however, 
we find reference to it, as, for example, in the book of 
Habakkuk : "Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in 
him; but the righteous shall live by his faith." But, in the 
main, the thought of the Jew up to New Testament times 
regarding the practical life included an idea of a perfect 
righteousness, even God, outside of and beyond man, but re- 
vealed as to His will in tables of law; and the further idea 
that he ought to keep this law. He failed, but he strove, never- 
theless, and in time developed the Pharisee and the reaction 
against him in Paul. 

Paul saw the problem presented by the facts of the practical 
life very clearly. He knew its history, too, both in his own 
nation and among the Greeks. No one can read the first eleven 
chapters of Romans without noticing that the spectacle of a 
world, past and present, groaning and travailing for a per- 
fection without avail, touched him very deeply and made him 
embrace the faith point of view as a world gospel (Rom. 1 : 16, 
17) with an enthusiasm born of personal conviction and a 
world-wide sympathy. The law of struggle for a Higher is 
in every man's heart; so, too, is the inevitable failure (Rom. 
3:23). The righteousness by faith turns a man from the 
spectacle of his own failure to keep an implacable law (Rom. 
3:21) to that of a perfect achievement, viz. : Jesus Christ, 
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who becomes the man's own righteousness because he identities 
himself with that perfect achievement. And in thus bringing 
into prominence the faith point of view he does not relieve 
man from struggle or cast disparagement on the law itself. 
The latter comes from God and speaks against sin (Rom. 
7:7-17), and the former must be eternally kept up (Rom. 
8:13). 

Not the accomplishment of the righteousness of God, but 
faith in the righteousness of God is, then, according to Paul, 
the satisfaction of mankind. This was a new way. The old 
way, for his own race (and, indeed, as we have seen, for all 
races), was by doing the law. "It shall be righteousness unto 
us if we observe to do all that the Lord our God commanded 
us" (Deut. 6: 25). But now, according to him, we reckon that 
a man is justified by faith apart from the works of law (Rom. 
3 : 28). Faith in the Perfect One is the perfection and satis- 
faction for the one who (in obedience to a law of his being) 
is struggling without avail to reach perfection. It is true that 
this perfection was embodied in Jesus Christ. But the con- 
tent of the perfection was not the vital point: it was the 
identification of the man zvith the perfection (Rom. 1:21). 
Thus the satisfaction becomes a universal one. Wherever a 
man aims to do well, the good news of the gospel, embraced 
to-day by the whole Western world, is that he is at present 
in some way considered perfect. "Yet not I live but Jesus 
Christ" (The Perfect One) "liveth in me." And so wherever 
a man aims to do that which an awakened reason tells him he 
should do, at that moment the object is a very present reality 
to him ; and this view is borne out by a psychological analysis 
of this belief in a perfect righteousness. 

III. 

Belief in a perfect righteousness is always a belief in an 
idea. The content of this idea varies with climate and tongue, 
and has an objective reference; but no matter what the objective 
reference is, the idea itself is always in the consciousness of 
the one who is the subject of the belief. Moreover, the 
essential element in belief is an act of will, the former differ- 
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ing from mere will-act in that the object of the belief or faith 
is one considered by the believer to be his highest good. One 
may will, then, without faith, but one cannot have faith with- 
out an act of will. Psychologically, then, when one speaks of 
a faith in righteousness, he means an act of will, the object 
of which is an idea of righteousness. 

In the consciousness of the one„who has the faith-righteous 
experience there are, then, two apparently contrasted ideas, one 
of what he ought to be, the other of what he is; each of 
which (upon further analysis) means psychologically a group 
of more or less intimately related ideas and feelings, one group 
in close connection with the struggle to attain, its partial suc- 
cesses, its inevitable relative failures; the other in similar con- 
nection with a state where there would be, if you please, no 
disappointments, no failures. When Tennyson considers these 
two states he expresses a universal human desire: 

"And ah for a man to arise in me 
That the man I am may cease to be!" 

We might (following Tennyson), call the states, then, two 
selves— "Self B," the struggling self, and "Self A," the per- 
fect self — and state this human longing as one to be rid of 
"Self B" with its dissatisfaction and failure and to live always 
"Self A." 

There has been an effort in modern psychology to show 
the origin and development of these two so-called selves. Into 
the particulars of these efforts we need not here enter. It is 
enough to say that they are generally considered not two 
separate selves, but, as it were, two poles of a single axis to 
which we give the name "Ego." When we speak psychologi- 
cally of "Self B," then, we do not mean that it is unconnected 
with "Self A." Each, on the contrary, involves the other; and 
when we so speak, it is but a convenient way of stating that 
for the time being we accentuate that particular pole of the 
Ego. 

The two selves are distinguishable, however. One of the 
chief distinctions is temporal: "Self A" has a future refer- 
ence, and "Self B" belongs more to the present. There is 
another : the "Self A" is always unfolding. A content and a 
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relatively definite outline it has, as an object of desire, but the 
moment that definite aim is reached another looms up or we 
find that what seemed our complete aim was, indeed, only a 
part. The not yet is still characteristic of our state. It is this 
elusiveness of the ideal in actual experience that cannot be 
analyzed psychologically. Life is a dynamic process and 
psychology can deal only with the static. We can take a cross- 
section of experience and analyze it, but in so doing the 
psychologist knows he is far removed from the actual experience 
itself. 

In the cross-section of experience before us, known as the 
faith process, then, we have the "Self A" which the "Self B" 
desires to incorporate, but which is not yet incorporated. It 
it still future. If this temporal difference were overcome, 
then the man would, to a certain extent at least, arise in me and 
the man I am would cease to be. Can we overcome this 
temporal difference? 

There is a psychic phenomenon which has an effect on 
our temporal process; it changes futures into presents and 
presents into pasts; and that phenomenon is a will-act, the 
essential part of an act of faith. That which rings the changes 
in the temporal processes giving to them the so-called temporal 
stages, is just the ceaselessly recurring series of will-acts of 
the ideating subject ; indeed, the future means for us just that 
in connection with which we may exercise our wills ; the past 
that upon which we have already exercised them. When we 
will any end, be that end one chosen out of many competing 
ones or the only one meditated, that end is not future in the 
same sense as it was before the act of will, even though the 
realization be yet far away in time. Psychologically, an act 
of faith or will changes a conscious future into a conscious 
present; brings it in from the more or less vague marginal 
region of consciousness to which we give the name "future," 
into the focal point of consciousness to which we give the 
name "present." In the cross-section of experience which 
we can analyze psychologically, the faith process makes "Self 
A" a present fact. What man has faith in is not future but 
present. 
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IV. 

This result of psychological analysis whereby the temporal 
aspects of these two selves are exactly the opposite of what 
they at first appeared to be, receives corroboration from other 
sources. History, for example, is explicable only in this way. 
Look at history from the standpoint of the growth of liberty. 
Such a growth can be explained only as an expression of an 
idea or ideal of liberty in the minds of men. Both the idea 
and the expression thereof have always been of a gradually 
unfolding nature and have always been near each other in time; 
but the point of import here is that the idea has always 
preceded the expression. Primarily there is always an 
identification of men with the idea in such a way as to 
make it a very present dynamic of its subsequent expres- 
sions ; in no other way can we explain the facts in the history 
of men. 

This view has been taken, too, by philosophers, poets, and 
consciously or unconsciously, by men of science as well. The 
belief in a regular and orderly sequence of phenomena, a be- 
lief which every scientist has, makes of that sequence a very 
present reality for him, which explains all his efforts to ex- 
press that order in the scientific world. 

"All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
That, I was worth to God," 

Browning makes his Rabbi say; and Kant's dictum, "The 
understanding makes nature," and the Hebrew wise man's 
saying, "As he thinketh in his heart, so is he," are familiar to 
all philosophers. 

V. 

From this it follows that when one identifies himself with 
his ideal by an act of will or faith, he makes that ideal a 
present fact. It is not a secondary affair, either logically or 
temporarily, but the most primary and fundamental part of 
him. If all men without exceptions will ideals; if we count 
it true that the break to self-consciousness in the life of man 
as race or individual is a break to duty, to the desire for good, 
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to faith in good; then that which he has faith in and has 
always had faith in — the "Self A" — change as it may with 
clime or tongue or even with different periods in the life of 
a single individual, is his real self. If, on the other hand, 
we count it true that the break to self-consciousness is a break 
to evil and that at some later period a man identifies himself 
with the good, just as soon as he does so, that good, the "Self 
A," becomes a present fact. In either case it follows that the 
problem of his practical life must be restated. It is not one 
of how he is to incorporate that which is outside of and future 
to him, but of how he can, in the face of a hundred opposi- 
tions, express what he really is. And the answer to the prob- 
lem is that he can never completely so express himself. 
Struggle as he may he fails to express in the majority of cases 
even the self of which he is aware; or should he — rare soul — 
succeed in expressing it, he finds it was but a partial revela- 
tion of his real self; and so the old problem presents itself 
again. In actual experience he stands, as it were, between the 
not yet revealed, and the not yet expressed; and the willing- 
ness to seek both the further revelation and the further ex- 
pression — the open mind and the willing heart — is his right- 
eousness by faith. His real self is the perfect self perfectly 
expressed. 2 

********** 

We thus see that the doctrine known traditionally as the 
Righteousness by Faith has a basis in the facts of universal 

2 In the ethical world the situation is wonderfully akin to that in the 
intellectual one. Accepting ourselves as we are, we find in the latter a 
demand for orderly and regular sequence of phenomena; in the former 
a demand for perfect righteousness. We cannot ask (i. e., it is useless) 
why we have these demands, or why they are not at once fulfilled; why 
both demands should meet with an opposition which makes their slow 
fulfilment the outcome of a continuous and never-ending struggle; but 
accepting ourselves, believing in ourselves, we must struggle to make, in 
the one case phenomena and in the other case actions, conform to these 
demands; else intelligence is ignorance and righteousness is unrighteous- 
ness. Thus the theoretical understanding makes the nature of ideas; the 
practical understanding the nature of actions. The scientist's real self 
which he accepts, which he has faith in, is the universe of orderly and 
related phenomena which he is trying to make objective as knowledge; 
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human experience. It is a satisfaction for the problem which 
these facts present. As human beings we will ideals: the 
Righteousness by Faith is a revelation of the knowledge that 
the ideal is not an external, as was formerly thought, but an 
internal — my real self — to be expressed; not a future which 
molds the present but a present which is the dynamic of all 
futures; and it calls upon man to live in the ideal for satis- 
faction in the never ending struggle to express it. In the 
language of religion, "for me to live is Christ;" in. the lan- 
guage of ethics this means, myself is not the struggling, im- 
perfect self merely; this, indeed, is but the partial expression 
of that partly revealed perfect self which I really am. 

Marlow Alexander Shaw. 
University of Missouri. 



ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 

III. 

After what has been already said, the most obvious method 
of procedure might seem to be to lay down certain ethical prin- 
ciples and then to apply them to economic material. But in this 
case, as in many others, the most obvious method would not 
lead to the most fruitful results. Ethical principles do not exist 
in the air ready to be let down upon any material, economic or 
other. They are simply the form of the moral life; and it is 
not easy to separate form from content. The economic content 
of social life is, as we have seen, already steeped in moral senti- 
ments and ideas : so that economic facts always bear upon them- 
selves the impress of the individual and social morality of their 
time. The better plan is therefore a different one. Economic 

the practical (in the Kantian sense) man's real self is the perfectly ex- 
pressed self which he is trying to objectify as righteousness. To afford 
some satisfaction to man for the failure to meet with perfect success in 
the practical expression of himself we have the strange theory of right- 
eousness by faith : why we have not had a knowledge by faith to satisfy 
him in the intellectual world it is difficult to say; perhaps he deemed 
righteousness the more important. 



